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pbottom:; and it was # clear cage. that old split foot, as he 
was modestly called, managed the whole concern.— 


For the American Masonic Register and Literary Com, auiou 
Mr. Hoffman.—Th following is in the main 4 eir- 
cumstantial natrationef facts. Uf you think such an arti- 
cle admissible you will insert it; if not no harm is done, 


Uneles, aunts and neighbors, often repeated, witheuch 
additions, as each one happened to recollect, who 
could wonder, that the heads of chil lren, [whose ears 
are always open to sach stories.} should be well furn- 
ished for midnight dreams, of the most horrid aspect. — 
No wonder, that strong prejudicies should be deeply 
implanted, in their credulous ininds; vor is this a 
whit less surprising, than that wild infatuation of which 
weer has heard,or read, inthe scenes of the Salem 


It is designed if carried out to show the origin of preyu- 
dice and in the ease of Masonry how atterly groundless 
it is. 

The writer of this article; was born in New England 
more than sixty years ago. He was brought up and 
educated under strict,moral and religious discipline.— 
During his boyhood, he heard many learned disquisit- 
ions, concetning Free Masontry, as the wise nattators 
called it. It was at a period, when few lodges had been 
established in this country, and probably at that time, 
no one nearet than Boston. Much excitement, how- 
ever, existed, especially amongst those, who could 
gué®s they kneic, exactly what the thing was. 

The writer has tothis day, a distinct recollection of 
the impressions madé on-his mind, by those grave opin- 
ions, and the many learntd canversations, which oc- 
cured in family visits, afd neighborhood intercourse. | actly seen the process with bis 
Whatever was the topicof aswnter evening's discus- | nor'the least “difficulty ip 
sions, the subject of Lree Magoniry, commonly fownd |; ing the precise manner it was 
a conspicuous place. hevever, or wherever it came Ty the year 1801, the writer weut to the state of N. Y. 
up, every person took an active part in thre conversa+! and tagk a school in ————. Here he soon learned 
tion; every one manifested a deep concern, and felt in somewhat to his surprise, and not a little to the grati- 
duty bonnd, to relate all the stories he had heard, with fication of a trembling curiosity, that there wasa Ma- 
such additions, as truth required in giving a plain state-| sonic Lodge inthe place. ‘The thrilling stories of 
ment of facts. The most ignorant and illiterate, 0D! boyhood, instantly placed themselves in fearful array 
such occasions, especially, hecame exceedingly wese} before the mind, and every discriminating faculty, with 
and knowing. |They fully comprehended the whole} eves and ears were put in immediate requisition. An- 
mystery, and iyturp, could commemt on it, with all the | ticipation threw aside hererutches, to keep pace with 
apparent, self gomplacengy, ofthe deep Philosopher, | the visionary flights of a ichimerieal imagiuation.— 
and the gravy of the sage. Some were fully pursna-| What had been viewed ata distance, under the most 


ded of the inv sible agency ofevil spirits, and Demo: ise) terrible imagery, must now be met and tested. 
intercourse, and would talk of them, till children} ” 
could see, or think they saw the lights burn, with a} 
bluish cast, and occasivnally conjectured they could] ttt 
smell something, which strongly resembled sulphur. | 

Others would porirsy the deep and dark designs of | 
its members, and caution the youth, to beware of them| Bi 
especially girls and women. Many said. they had of-| The increase of useful knowledge; the worship of 
ten times heard of some one, who had beea informed, one eternal Great First Cause of all things, and the 
of a man, thatsaid his wife ence looked through the! admiration of his attribates which excited by the con- 


witceraft. Such were the early impressions made on 
the mind ofthe writer. He had been taught, and fora 
time verily believed. Masonry was but another name 
for the black ‘Art. That some mysterious influence 
sealed the lips of Masons, and restrained all action, 
whea any concealed attempt was made, to discover the 
secret. ‘That they could tell each other at a great dis- 
tance, and it was even said, they could distinguish one 
another, when they met in addrk room, without a word 
being spoken. 

The manner of making 
times, well understood. No 







s too, was in those 
, it was true, had ex 
n eyes, but he had 





S.T. 
[lo be continned.} 
For the American Masonic Register. 


EULOGIUM ON MASONRY. 


By such relations, from the dips of Fathers, mothers, }' 


drind, both of gaaceiv-| 


a 

| with delight a sceneof perfect harmony unequatied in 
, any other association upon earth. 
Men unacquainted with our mysteries are apt to im- 
agine we have nothing to conceal ; andwill frequently 
contend that the: whole of masonry consists in conviv- 
iality, and in ceremonies at once trifling and superficial 
Our seerecy, of itself, is a virtue ; dod our ceremonies, 
| as every brother well knows who has paid them the 
attention they deserve, are not only useful but necessa- 
ry. Every sign we make, every implement we use in 
our labor, every object we view in the lodge, inculeates 
some moral lesson, and. presents to our mind's’ eye 
some error to be avyided or some duty to be performed. 
When we advert to their origin we perceive clearly 
how insensibly our mysteries would sink into disregard 
ifthey should cease to be mysterous, we dwell with 
pleasure upon the ideasthey convey through the senses 
to the soul, and we learn to estimate their value only 
from iheir propriety and dsefulness. 

It has been judiciously retaarked, by an ablo writer 
on this subject, that “the appiication of sensible objects 
to a figurative use is @musing as well as instructive ; 
and the imagination, the most ungovernable of all the 
human faculties, is made’subservient to the cause.ol 
virtue, and instrumental to moral improvement. Fe: 
that, by easyand appositesymbols, we learn the differ. 
énce between physical and moral good; te judge of the 
Creator by the works of his creation; and to infer froin 
thence, that our wise Masterbuilder. who has planne:! 
and completed a habitation so suitable to our wants, su 
convenient to our temporary residence here, has ex 
ercised still more wisdom in contriving, more strength 
in supporting, and more beauty in adorning, those eter- 
nal mansions where he has promised to receive and 
reward all faithful Masons hereafter.” 

“Thus our faith and hope are exercised by the study 
of masonry, but there is a virtue which divine authori- 
ty has pronounced greater than faith and hope; and to 
this excitement of virtue or charity are ourmasonic ti- 
bors more especially directed;” to visit the sick and the 
fatherless in their affliction,to comfort those that mouru 
to weep with those that weep, and to carry as if were 
into the dungeons of human misery the divine essence 
of masonry, by acting as a ministering Angel of conso- 
lation aud of Merey, the Representative ot Heaven, 
These are our professions inthe Lodge; bu do theyt 
regu'ate our conduct out of it, in our commerce with 
the world?———I.a what, brethren, would Freemasonry 





key-hole of th g door, and actnally saw sumethingdblack | tempilation of his works; the exercise of benevolence 
inthe shape of a man, with the appearance of « cloveu| towards a distressed brother; and the practice of every 
foet,anuatong pole in his hand, which she had no! moral and social virtue, are among the primary ob- 
doubt was apitch-fork. Some had head, how a cer-| jects of our institution. We are instructed to value 
tain inquisitive lady, th ®wife of some one of the land-| more than life the sacred obligations of Honor, Probi- 
lords, at the old Bull’shead, in London, once con-| ty, Truth, Friendship, Hospitality, andall those char- 
trived ta.conceal a black boy, inachest, which stand] ities which bind man to man;and to adorn, by our pub- 
ia the lodge room, that he might dook out through ajlic and private conduct, the dignity ‘of our profes 
small crack, aud see what was done; and how the Ma-!sion. 

sons came together, and tried to work, but conld not.; [t is one beautiful feature of Masonry, and one 
How they searched every’part of the room, and all the! which is pecuiiag to itself, that whilst it speaks, by 
closets, and finding uo person, tried again and again,| signs well understood, an universal language, it unites 
but could do nothing. Atlength, they broke open the! in the same bond of brotherly affection’ the native of 
chesty found the boy. turved him out of the room, af-| Europe. of Africa, and Amet'ca; it dissolves, as into 
terwhich, all things went on well. Such sober and} one mass, all religious and political prejudices, wheth- 
well authenticated realities as these, with many other! er of educationor of habit: and acknowledges no other 
accounts, involving deep naystery, and all havitg been! distinction than vice or virtue, good or evil. Indeed 





handed down by faithful tradition, from one generation| all the worst passions of men, which the intemperate 
to another, were abundantly sufficient to settle tue) discussion of these otherwise important subjects is cal- 
question, inthe mind 6f every man and woman, that) 
acthing short of downright witchcraft, lay at the very! 


culated to arouse, seem to be hushed to rest in a lodge 
of Freemasons ; and the reflecting mind contemplates 





excel, if it had no influence upon our general deport- 
ment? It is only by acting upon the square and livitry 
within the compass—by practising the duties of mor- 
ality, and limiting our desires—that we can demons- 
trate to the ignorant and the prejudiced the well foun- 
ded superiority of our pretentions. If our ordee be 
built upon basis of brotherly love, of temperance, of 
prudence, and of justice, let us be careful “to wabh 
worthy of the high vocation wherewith we are calted. 
Besides. ; 

“ The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy,” 


arising from a conduct so regulated, how consolatory 
will be the assurance; that when our sun of life (which: 
may have risen brilliantly from the east) stall set ia the 
west—whien we shall be called from labor to everlasting 
refreshment—we have in reserte aseat atthe right 
hand of the Almighty Grand Master ; and that ‘‘ when 
the earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.” ‘ Ww. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 
MAGNIFICENCE OF. THE MEXICAN KING. 


The accouats whieh the Spanish writers have left 
us of the magnificence that prevailed in the court of 
King Montezuma, and ofthe state in which he lived in. 
his capital, remind us foreibly of the pomp] and gran- 
deur which are generally supposed to be the accompant- 
ments of an eastern despotism. The subjects of the 
Mexican monarch entertaiaed a most exalted idea of 
itheir sovereign and his attributes; they held his person 
in the utmost veneration, and regarded his authoriiy as 
entitled to the mostimplicit obedience. ‘His peuple,” | 
to use Gomara’s words, “had him in such reverence, | 
that he permitted none to sit in his sight, nor yet in his| 
presense to weare shooes; nor look him in the face, ex-| 
cept very few princes. Hee changed his owne appar-| 
ell foure times every day, and hee never clothed him-| 
sele againe with the garments which hee had once 
worne, but all such were kept in his guatdrobe for to 
give in presentes to his servants and ambassadours, and 
unto valiant souldiers which had taken any enemy pri- 
soner, and that was esteemed a great reward and atitle 
of priviledge. Hee bathed him in his lot-house foure| 
times every day. Hee seldom went out of his chamber| 
but whin he wint to his meate. Hee eate alwaysalone | 
but solemnly, and with great abundance.” 

Every person, indeed, who entered the palace, either) 
to serve the king, or to confer with him on any business, | 
used to pull off his shoes and stockings at the gate. To| 
appear before the sovereign in a pompous dress, would | 
















~ THE MORALIST. 
For the American Masonic Register. 
EARLY DEATH. 


The scenes of a death-bed are always solemn, ever 
impressive, andthey teach us lessons which we never 
forget. The death of the infant, whose life has been 
but ashort drawn breath, awakens feelings in our minds 
which cling tous for weexs; and which haunt ts amid 
the bustles and cares of life. It isa strangesad spec- 
tacle, the separation of soul and body united for so 
short atime. We ask, “why were they brought ‘to- 
gether, so soonto be sundered? Why, breathed the 
withering blast of the Destroyer upon a bud so young 
andtender?” Why ohdeath, pass «by the countless 
thousands whose tottering limbs and silv’ry locks be- 
speak themripe for the grave, and fix thy dartin the 
besomof the’ innocent guileless infant,—the sweet 
flower, just.opening its beautiful leaves tothe bright 
sun of life,—whese sinless prattlings of things it sees 
but dees not comprehend, just begin to delight the ears 
of the fond mother and call off the heart ofthe fa- 
ther from business, cares and trials, to listen awhile and 
be glad. e 

Sach are the questions which arise in our minds as 
we gaze upon the little heapof dust, and which some- 
times'lead us to conclyde that it is something wrong,— 
that it is inconsisteut, and we are disposed to arraign 
the motives of God—of Him who gave the infant life, 
and who had a right when he saw fit to take it again. 
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¥Y COMPANION. | 
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cost ye a sight of money. “But look hese, sir,” said 
she, producing her purse, “I have a shilling to pay - 
ou.” Thegood tempered’ old Jehu, wondering’ at 
er simplicity, said, ab! Miss, bean only set-you down 
a quarter of the way home for that money; but get in, 
and we'll see about it. To her infinite aelight, she 
was established in a jingling’ old carriage, whence she 
glanced at the bright shops as it hurried past, until the 
driver stopped, and announced: that he had exceeded 
the shilling fare. What was she to do? fatigued, with- 
out money, and, (worst of all,) not having as yet seen 
penough of beautiful London, she inquired, with tears 
in her eyes; would not dear old Mr, Coachman put her 
on just anothet street? Having ascertained that she 
was but justartived in London, the kind-hearted man, 
shaking up his multitudinous capes, said, well, then 
sit still, and don't cry, my dear; bless your pretty face; 
I've got daughters myslef, and I'd rather drive you half 
over Lunoun than leave’e to: find. your way alone! 
And-he actually drove her the entire distance to her 
own home, saying as he let her out, “This is abad job, 
but I must take it out ofan another fare, Now don't 
you goout by y’rself never no no more in Lun- 
nun; ‘cause ‘you won't find many such fools as me. 


Her Inavcrau Lecture perore Smerdan 


As a specimen of her declamation, he requested her 
to read the scenes of Lydia Languish and Mrs. Mal- 
aprop aloud, from his own play of the Rivals. 

She felt greatly frightened, and auswered, with the 
| ative, unaffected manner which she retained through 
life,‘ I dare not, sir, for my life! I would rather read 








have been deemed disrespectful; consequently, all the | But itis wrong to callin question His reasons. * Elis it to all England. Suppose, sir, you did me the honor 


great lords, when they were about to’ appear in the 
presence of majesty, stripped themselves of the rich 
dresses which they wore, or concealed! their nagnifi- 
cence beneath humbler coverings. From'this- obser- 
vance, only the nearest relatives of the sovereign were 
exempted. Even men of consequence, when they 
eame from a distance, entered the palace barefooted, in 
a plain habit; aad, instead of going up to the gate di- 
rectly, they advanced inacircuitous manner. All per- 
sons on eatering the hallof audience, and before ad- 
dressing the king, made'three bows, saying at the first, 
Lord; at the second, My lord; and at the third, Great 
lord. They spoke with lowered voices, and held their 
heads iaclined in a posture of respectful attention; and 
the answer which the monarch vouchsafed to return 
them, through his secretaries, was received with as 
much humility as though it had been the judgement of 
an oracle. , 
. The palace in which the king usually resided was a| 
vast edifice of stoneand lime, which had twenty doors) 
opening into the public squares and streets; three great | 
courts, in one of which was a beatiful fountain; several 
halls, and more than a hundred chambers. “The walles 
were made of mason’s worke, and wrought of marble, 





* jasper, and other black stone, with veines of red like 


ways are not as our ways,—they are past find- 
ing out.” "Tis enough for us to know, that in * do- 
ing that whichseemeth to Him good.” He has done 
that which is right. 

But why should we complain? There is much to 
console us in the infant’s death, much tobe learnt.— 
The infant spirit is called away from the world uncon- 
taminated by the guilt and the sin with which it is 
filled to overflowing and before its trials and heart- 
crushing cares have embittered the enjoyment, and 
brokenthe charm of its-existence. It goes upto its 
eternal home pure and —— appears before its 
Maker unstained and unpolluted. Then why com- 


/plain? There is much to belearnt in the death of an 


infant. Oh whata proof itis of the uncertainty oflife! 
What a warning to the youth of a score, to the middle. 


aged, and the grey-haired! ‘Tis a voice crying unto, 
|us—** Trust not the. morrow it may never come! Pre- 


pareto die! * Beye alsoready.’” Happy is he who 
listens; thrice happy he who obeys,and when the 
summons arrives, is ready and waiting to go. 

J.-S. S. 


MISCELLANY. 





unto rubies, and other stones, which glistened very faire:| ANECDOTES OF THE DRAMMA. 
the roofes were wrought of timber, and curiously car-| = 


ved: the timber was cedar, cypresse, and pine-tree, the) 


chambers were painted and hung with cloth of cotton, 
and cloth made of conies haire and feathers.” Ali the 
servants of this palace were persons of rank; and be- 
sides the.constant residents, there used to come six 
hundred nobles every morning, to attend the royal plea- 
sure. They passed the whole day in the ante chamber, 
conversing in a low voice, and waiting the orders of 
their sovereign; their servants remained without, and 
were so numerous as to occupy three of the small 
courts of the building. Like the rest ofthe royal resi- 
dences, this palace was surrounded with ‘excellent 
faire gardens of medicinall herbes, sweete flowers and 
trees of delectable savour.” Montezuma did not per- 
mit his grounds to be used for the growing of “‘pot-her- 
bes, or things to be sold,” saying that ‘it did not apper- 
taine to kings to have things of profit among their de- 
lights and pleasure;” such traffic, he desired to leave to 
merchants. 





— TS 
SHAKING HANDS. 

A writer discoursing on the philosophy of shaking 
hands, says.: ‘The ladies may rest assured of this, that 
@ geatleman who will vot squeeze their. hand when he 
Zets hold of it, does not deserve to have a-hand in his 
Possession; and ,tha‘ he has a heart seven hundred and 
Rinety nine times smaller than..e.grain.of mustard 
Seed.” 


THE DUTCHESS OF 8ST. ALBANS. 


The following anecdotes of Miss Hariot Mellon the 
actress, afterwards the Dutchess of St Albans, are quo- 
ted from her memoirs, by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wil- 
son. Some of our readers may be reminded that she 
began her professional career very humbly, both in fame 
oa fortune [National Gazette} 


[Here is an instance of her genuine country simplic- 
ity, which occured during her temporary stay in 
the Strand when she first came to London. } 


On the second day of her arrival, Hariot, enchan- 
ted with the. ;ittle ‘snatch’ of the London sights she 
| bad on the preceeding day, in spite of her’ mother's 
| Strict injuction, . resolved to venture out and walk on 
in a straight lime for a short distance, when she would 
return. 

She set towards the city, and walked on, till she ar- 
rived at a large place with pillars, and having statues 
of kings and queens (which she afterwards discovered 
was the Royal Exchange) and there she began'to feel 
very weary, but no sooner did she experience fatigue, 
than a kind oid gentleman, with a bunch of hay in his 
hand, inquired, did she wanta coach? This was the 





very thing she required; so she told the coachman he 
was to drive her all over London, and then bring her 
home. ‘La’ love:ye, Miss said the.man, that would 





of reading it to me? 
| ‘There was something so unassuming and child-like 
in the way she made this daring request, that the man- 
|ager entered into the oddity of the matter, and read 
nearly the whole play to his delighted young auditor. 
She became so indentified with the drama, that she 
‘forgot all dread of the author, and, om his request, she 
read the scenes of Lydia afd her aunt with so much 
spirit, that Mr. Sheridan ‘ applauded’ repeatedly, told 
her she could play either character, and gave her an 
engagement. , 
Tar HIGH DisDAINOF Mrs, Stppons. 

Mrs. Siddons atthat time, had produced ..er grand 
study of Jane Shore. At Liverpool. this chef d’euvre 
was anounced, and the house was full to excess,but the 
wretches in the galery, seeing the principal merchants 
with their families present, thought this adelightful 
opportunity ofinduiging their wit respecting the solder- 
ing. Ascordingly, they formed two fines one’ on each 
side of the gallery, and kept up a cross-dialogue of im- 
pertinence, about chasing guns with brown’ sugar and 
coeanuts, and small arms With cinnamon powder and 
nutmegs, from the commentement of the play_until its 
very end. 

Miss Mellen was iman agony, but Mrs. Siddéns, 
calm though deadly pale, merely said to her, with a 
slight tremor in her yoice, that she weuld go through 
the dime requisite for the scenes, but would not utter 
them. She wenton to the stage, said aloud, ‘It is use- 
less to act,’ crossed her arms, and merely murmured 
the speeches; all enjoyment was toally lost through an 
unmanageable gallery, while the queen of the Drama 
went through the entire character Jane Shore “in dumb 
show" on the first night it was attempted there. 


A CHIVALRIC SAILOR SCENE TOLD BY HERSELF. 


‘When I was a poor girl, working very hard for my 
thirty shillings a week, | went down to ‘Lieerpool du- 
ring the holidays, where I was always kindly received. 
I was to perform in a new piece, something like those 
pretty little affecting dramas they get up now at the 
minor theatres; and in'my charatter 1 represented’ a 
poor,friendless, erphan girl reduced to the most wretcb- 
ed poverty. A heartless tradesman persecutes the 
sad heroine for a heavy debt, and insists on putting her ' 
in prison, unless some one will be bail for her.’- The 
girl replies, ‘Then’ I have no hope—I have nota friend 
in the world.’ ‘What! will no one be bail for youte save 
you from prison?’ asks the stern creditor. ‘] have told 
you I have not a friend on earth,’ was my reply, But 
just as I a utteting the words, I saw a walled in the 
upper gallery, springing over the railing, letting him- 
self py in to another, una he bounded 
clear over the orehestra and foot-lights, and placed him-- 
self beside me in a moment, 
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‘Yes, you shall have friend, at last, my poor 
yo woman,’ said he, with the greatest expression 
in his honest, sap-burnt countenance, ‘I will go bail 
for you to any amount. And as for you, (turning to 
the frightened actor,) if you don't bear a hand aod shift 
your moorings, you lubber, it will be the worse for you 
when I come athwart your hows. 

Every creature in the house rose: the uproar was 
perfectly indescribable; peals of langhter, screams 0 
terror, cheers from his tawny inessmates in the gallery, 
preparatory scraping of violins from the orchestra; and 
amidst the universai din, there stood the umeonscious 
cause of it, sheltering me, ‘the poor, distressed young 
woman,’ and breathing defiance and destruction against 
my mimic persecutor. He was oaly persuaded to re- 
linquish his care of me by the managers pretending to 
arrive, and rescue me, with a profusion of theat ical 
ban notes.’ 

SupDEN DEATH OF POOR PALMER THE ACTOR. — 

Palmer had been laboring under great mental dis- 
tress, arising from pecuniary difficulties. Mr. Aikin, 
the manager, prevailed on him to perform the Stran- 
ger, on the 12th of July; and the representation was so 
fine, that by general desire, he was induced to repeat 
it. Whilst rehearsing on the morning of performance, 
the received an express relating the sudden death of his 
son. The play, of course, was deferred, for the wretch- 
ed father was carried almost senseless from the theatre. 
After some days, he was urged to reappear, and the 
broken spirited man made but little resistance. 

He arrived at the theatre tolerable calm in the even- 
ing, but was silent, whilst respect for his misfortunes 
threw a solemnity over the generally gay greeu room. 
He went through the play almost mecanically until the 
fourth act, when the Stranger bas to refer to his chil- 
dren. He was dreadfully agitated; the audience fee- 
ling too deeply even to encourage him; finally, in ut- 
tering the well known words,—' There is another and a 
better world!’ he expired—a case, if ever there was one; 
of a broken heart. The theatre was closed for some 
time afterwards. 

On the day of his burial, prayers being read his body. 
«was committed to a grave, seven feet deep dug in a 
rock. The coffin was of oak covered with black cloth, 
and on the plate was simply inscribed, ‘Mr. John Pal- 
mer, aged 53.’ A stone was to be placed at the head 
of the grave, with the very words he had spoken in the 
character of the Stranger: 

‘There is another and a better world.’ 


PHARAOH AND NAPOLEON. 





The miraculous cleaving of the Sea, its walls of wa- 
ters on either hand of the dry passage like ramparts ; 
and their ruinous junction, after the chosen people 
had passed through, afford a picture of sublimity an- 
equalled on the canvass that heaves with the grandest 
scenes of time. The site of this event has been point- 


ed out from the day of its occurence to the present, and, 


in Napoleon's expedition to the Nile in that early pe- 
riod of his military career; as Lockheart relates, it was 
near being the scene of another catastrophe that might 
have had an important influence on the destines of 
the world. Towards evening, Napoleon and his suite 
rode into the shallow waters of the Red Seaat the re- 
puted spot of Pharaoh's overthrow desirous of ascer- 
taining to what extent they were fordable to their hor- 
ses. Darkness was gathering, when suddenly the tides 
there exceedingly rapid were upon them and the hors- 
es found themselves beyond their depth. The point of 
compass was" lost, the shore was not visible, anda 
council of war was instantly called to decide on meas- 
ures for escape. Napoleon, by one of those decisions 
of mind so frequently useful to him inthe future em- 
ergencies of his eventful life, ordered a circle to be 
formed, and each horseman to ride from it as a radius 
from a centre, stopping when the depth of water pre- 
vented further progress. The next movement was for 
all to follow the horseman that rode en the farthest, 
showing the longest path of shoal water—and this was 
Napoleon's path from the grave of one of the Pha- 
raoh’s 





D'Israeli says that ‘when a man has been twice re- 
jected by a female, his feelings are somewhat strange.’ 
Very likely. We have known some who where only 
= once, and they felt mighty queer about it.— 

. ¥. Mercury. 


from the journal of Capt. Herspath, published in the 
London Railway Magazine, will prove interesting to 
many of our fair readers, who have been charmec with 
the poetry of Miss Landon: 


May 1st. Arrived at the castle, and was conducted 
by asoldier to the apartment of Captain Maclean, the 
Governor. 1 delivered the newspaper sent by Messrs. 
Kings, and his Excellency appeared very much affec- 
ted on seeing the lines it contained, written on the death 
of Mrs. Maclean. Having heard that the remains of 
Mrs. Maclean where interred in the castle-yard, I gave 
a soldier a trifleto show me the spot. She is buried 
in that part of the courtyard facing the sea.close to the 
ramparts; no stone marks her grave, and were it mot 
for the few recently placed bricks, it would be difficult 
tofindthe spot. Itisnot even raised above the level 
of the yard. I thought, while contemplating the nar- 
row space she now occupies, of her owa words: 

“The beautiful! and do they di¢ 

Ta you bright world as here?” 
It will be something to say in England, “I have visited 
the grave of ‘L. E. L.’ on the coast of Africa.” 


THE GATHERER 


The oldest “Old Hickory.”—The ship General Jaek- 
sou, which cleared at Savannah on the 9th inst. for 
Liverpool, as we learn from the Georgian, can be trac- 
ed back to 1765, making her seventy-five years old.— 
She was originally a Portuguese ship, built in the 
East Indies, of Teak wood; og rl the English, and 
captured last war by the True blooded Yankee, a pri- 
vate armed schooner, belonging to Rhode Island, own- 
ed by J. D’Wolf, Esq. She still belongs to his sons. 
—" wonderful still, her bottom plank was never caul- 
ked. 











Rugal Simplicity.—A young cockney lady, whose 
ideas of a country life were formed from reading 
Thompson's Seasons, received an invitation to spend 
a few weeks with her aunt, about fifty miles from Lon- 
don: and was extremely disappointed at the total ab. 
sence of that Arcadian simplicity which she had pic- 
tured to herself in a country Jife. One day, however, 
she considered herself fortunate, by encountering a 
shepherd returning from the fields, with crook in hand- 
“Youth,” said she, ‘why have you your pipe with 
you!” “Bekase, me’am,” answered he, “I han’t got 
no backee.” 





A Novel Affair.—A few days siace a gentleman rid- 
ing in the west part of town reined his oe up toa 
boy who was standing in front of a house, and offered 
him a pocket-book. The boy, not understanding the 
design of the stranger, and taken by surprise, refused 
to accept it; when the stranger threw it into the street 
by the boy and rode off. The pocket-book was taken 
into the house opened, and wastound to contain two 
hundred and three dollars in bills of the Hartford-bank. 
There was also a slip of paper attached to theroll of 
money, on which was written with a pencil, « Give this 
money to Miss-——— ———~.”" he name was that 
of a young lady who has been for some years partially 
deranged, and who has lived in dependent circumstan- 
ces.—Hazvtford Rev, 





Sirx.—The manufacture of silk was introduced in- 
to Sicily about the year 1130,by Roger,king,of that is- 
land. The workmen were a part of the booty takea by 
him in the wars of the Holy Land. In France, the 
first manufactory was established at Tours, in 1470, by 
Louis X[. The workmen employed there were brought 
from Venice, and other cities of [taly, The first pair 
of silk stockings worn bya monarch of France, were 
worn by Henry II., at the marriage ofhis sister. The 
number of looms now employed in France is 84,000. 
They employ 160,280 weavers, at an annual expense of 
70,926,670 francs, or about 800 ' francs to each weaver. 
The manufactories of Lyons employ 40,000 workmen. 
The value of the raw material consumed in the king- 
dom is 139,623,300 francs; and the value of the manu- 
factured article is 211,550,000 franes, of which 138,- 
550,090 are exported, and the remainder, 73,000,000 
francs, consumed in France. 





Tar Grave or E. L.—The following extract 






A Scream cr—T here 


isa ‘of “sweet six- 
teen” down. the Seneca ra! antodt ae two cords 
of wood ‘per day. when not too much engaged in 
household affairs. Being at scheol the other day, she 
settled some difference between herself and the schoot= 
mes‘er!y trundling him bead foremost out of the 


hous», and closing the door upon him. What aglori- 
01s remedy forthe “hard't m 8‘ sucha “companion in 
arms” would be !—Ohio Journal. 











A Wonderful Clock,—A clock maker in Vienna, 
whose namé is Mathias Ratzenhofer, has constructed a 
clock of which the following description is given: 

Its dial plate, which is fourteen inches in diameter, 
has in the centre the dial for Vieana, and around and 
radiating froth it seventy-two cities of different parts of 
the world, each with its own dial and the name of the 
place. It shows the difference of meantime between 
Vienna and the seventy-two other towns, and is set in 
motion by a four pound weight only; all the other 
clocks, however; are put in motion from the centre of 
the Vienna clock, so that if the work stand still, noth- 
ing more is necessary thanto set the Vienna clock to 
make all the other clocks indicate the true time. 





Mixine 1n.—Raihoads abolish all distinctions in 
travelling,and censequently must be unpopular among 
the aristocracy abroad, who, of course, must resort to 
this mode of conveyance so long as it continues in vo- 
gue. Alate foreign Periodical says that within the 
last year, a Countess and her daughter, the fairest of 
May Fair, two hand-cuffed convicts, a constable and 
three servants of different capac \ies, were the contents 
of one carriage on the Birmington railroad! 





Reat rracepr aT Bectyimw—ni nz PERSONS KILLED. — 

Bellview, in Iowa, about twelve miles below this 
place, on the Mi ippi river, was the scene of a most 
distressing tragedy, oa Wednesday last, as we learn 
from those who have seen gentlemen who were on the 
spot. 
It appears that aman who was known as Squire 
Brown, but whose real name is believed to be Dean, 
kept a grocery and hotel at Belview, which was noted 
as a place of resort forall the counterfeiters, horse 
theives and robbers of every other description iafesting 
the neighborhood. Latterly, many robberies have 
been committed in the vicinity, “and suspicion immedi- 
ately rested on Brown and his gang. A states warrant 
was placed in the hands of Sheriff Warren, for his ar- 
rest, but Brown refused to obey the summons. Brown 
wasthen told that if he would leave the place he should 
not be molested—this he positively refused to do, ‘and 
even threatened the lives of those who should interfere 
with him. On Wednesday the sheriff summoned the 
people to his aid, and an attempt was made to take 
Brown, who retreated to his house. A large number 
of persons eee wee with rifles) soon coWected be- 
fore his d were determined.to assist the sheriff 
in the execditton of his duty. 

While infront of the house, and before any attack 
was made, Brown and his party fired their rifles into 
the crowd, and four persons were kiicd on the spot. A 
rush for the house was then made,wher. he and affriend 
made their appearance, armed, and Brown on the in- 
stant received in the head three or four rifle balls 
which laid him dead. His comrade was alse shot down 
by his side. Three others were moriaily wounded at 
the same time, two of whom are since dead. Many of 
the gang made their escape, but the citizens succeeded 
in arresting five or six more, who are now in confine- 
ment. So exasperated ure the citizens of Bellview, by 
the wilful murder of four of their number that theyjde- 
clare it their intention to give the prisoners an immed- 
ia te trial and hang them to day. 

We have based unother version of the affair, which 
states that only one of the citizens was killed, and three 
of the robber’s gang. 

The above sketch may not be precisely accurate, 
but the main facts of the case may be relied on as be- 
ing eorrectly stated. Beliview has been noted for some 
time past as a dangerous neighborhood. We’ have 
nace! § our friends often remark that they would not 
consider their lives safe, at any time, at Brown's hotel, 
that Bellview was decidedly a perilous place for a stran- 
ger. We therefore rejoice that the gang of villains 
has been broken'up, and that their lesller and protec- 
tor has met his deserts.—F'rom the Iowa News. ~ 
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POPULAR TALES. 
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nd men ( many of whom were the finest 
in the British service), a beautiful train of horse artil- 
lery, amounting to forty pieces, and all thearms and 
baggage of the troops ; in short, the army which had 
excited the highest expectations in England, and which 
at first spread havoc and dismay throughout the United 
States, was defeated, forced to surrender, the men and 
officers plundered and ill-used, and ultimately sent back 
with shame ia their hearts. 

Few families could boast of a prouder ancestry than! In the battles that had been fought, the kill of the 
the Elammertons of the county of C———: but the un-| American riflemen had caused great slaughter amongst 





A TALE. 


; « 
bY THE OLD SAILOR, AUTHOR OF ** TOUGH YARNS, 
«ec. 





restrained hospitality, as well as unbounded generosity | the British officers, se that Hammerton, at the time of 


thathad marked their character, had impoverished j/eapitulation, hadcharge of a company, to the command 
rae Ay } = . - allw G af ra “On- 
their means, sothat when young Augustus, at the age | of which he was eve ntually confirmed. By the con 
of seventeen, becamethe ‘sole representative on the| vention of Saratoga, the reyal troops were to em- 
death of his father, he found the estates mortgaged) bark at Boston, but it was evidently the design ef Con- 
to nearly their fall worth ; and he was enabled to do! gress to keep five thousand men fromactive service, 


little more than, by the sale of personals, to raise a for they delayed the embarkation of Burgoyne and his} 
a first commission in the people as long as they possibly could, making use of 


sufficient sum to purchase r 
army, and to leave an amountin the hands of his agent pretects and subterfuges that were both frivolons and 
to raise him a second step, should an opportunity occur vexatious, to justify their proceedings ; and at last, con- 
to buy his promotion. But he required no superflui-| trary to the stipulations agreed upon at the surrender, 
ties: his regiment was in the revolted colonies in North |the men were harassingly detained in Massachusetts, 
America, under General Burgoyne. and in three weeks then marched to the back settlements of Virginia, and 
from his first mounting the scarlet, he was careering scarcely any of them obtained their release except by 
across the ocean for New York ; where, immediately \exchange. 

on his arrival, he proceeded upthe Hudsontojoinand| Thiscampaign produced aneffectupon Captain 
found his corps encamped nearly opposite to Saratoga. | Hammerton that governed his future life ; the _ priva- 
Nature had been extremely bountiful to the young|tions he had undercone, the ungenerous treatment he 


man; his stature andappearance were majestic; his|had experienced whilst a captive, the incompetency of 


manners. amiable and engaging ; his features remark- | many who were placed above him, the wantof sub- 
ably handsome; but there was attimes awild and / ordination amongst the troops which led to the most 
reckless impetuosity in his temper, which forced him | calamitous results, together with other circumstances, 
into extremes of passion that subsequently caused him|rendere¢c him harsh and severe asa_disciplinarian, 
many hours of uneasiness and sorrow. when, after his exchange, he once more assumeda 

Only two days elapsed after his joininz, and the dis-|command ; he had witnessed the evil and frequently 
astrous affair at Bennington, took place, in which |fatal effects of awant of proper control over the soldiers, 











country of South Carolina, he encountered a party of 
Indians, who, in carrying out the orders ofthe com- 
mandant according to the proclamation of Earl Corn- 
wallia, had attacked and destroyed the estate ofa family 
supposed to be favorable to royalty (for on such ocea- 
sions proof was not necessary). and were now carrving 
off their prisoners, consisting ofan aged and grey- 
haired man, of truly patriarchal appearance, and his 
two grand-daughters—the one, three and twenty, ma- 
jestic and proud amidst the terrors that surrounded 
them, the other between eighteen and nineteen, shrink- 
| ing with alarm fromthe tevehofthe Indians, and 
with weeping eyes, clinging to her elder sister forsup- 
port. Both were beautiful, though widely different 
in the chrraeter of their beauty. The ebject of the 
Indians was ransom; and here the authority of Major 
Hammerton was of no avail. The savages had but 
followed the strict letter‘ofthe proclamation, and that 
too, even with mercy. for Mr. Campbell had been 
guilty ofconcealing his only son, the surviving pa- 
rent ofthe two females, from the vengeance of his 
foes; the unhappy man having obtained a British pro- 
tection as a loyalist, and served in the royal army, 
but subsequently, commanded atreop of cavalry in 
the service of the United States. This, by the decree 
of Cornwallis, which said. ** Every militiaman who has 
borne arms with us, and afterwards joined the enemy, 
shall be immediately hanged,” consigned. him to a dis- 
graceful death. 

A lovely spot was the rustic cottage and grounds of 
Mr. Campbell sen’r. whose advanced age rendered him 
} incapable of taking any part inthe sangninary straggle 
lthat was going on, but his doors were never closed 
| against the sick er wounded of either side, who were 

carefully attended and nursed so as_ to excite the gra- 
btitude of all; he was highly esteemed, his property 
| respected, and his family beloved. What cireumstan- 








Angustus was hotly engaged, and, solely by his great|and, verging upon the opposite extreme, he became: ces in:laced bis son to quot the royal army for the conti 
strength and activity, escaped the fate ofhis less for- | rigid in his exactions, and severe in his punishments.| nental, has never full appeared; nor is his conduct to 
tunate companions, who were either cut to pierces, or| These peculiarities, added to the impetuosity of tem-| be defended, as he must have well known that he com- 
taken prisoners; in fact, from the successes which at | per which has already been alluded to, strongly marked | promised the safety of his father and of his daughters. 





first attended the royal forces, it became too customary his fature life, and proved the source of all the misfor- 
to treat the rebellious troops with contemptand indif- |tunes by which that life was clouded, But we must! 
forence ; and, notwithstanding the several humiliating | not anticipate. 
lessons which the former were compelled to learnthey| Shortly after his rejoining the army, Hammerton)| 
did not grow much wiser from experience. And, here! was promoted to the rank of major, and placed upon, 
it is highly worthy of remark, that British 


blood was the staff of the commander-in-chief; but this not surt-! 


Capt. Campbell was defeated in a skirmish, and, un- 
able to re-collect his scattered men, he fled from the 
field, and was hotly pursued by theenemy who could 
not overtake him. The Indian allies, however, had 
always cast a longing eye upon the valuables in the 
cottage, but more especially on the ladies; and having 


. «£ . * . . . . . . ' . . . 
opposed to consanguinity. The indomitable spirit of ing his desire for more stirring occupation he was sent | tracked the captain to the residence of his aged parent 


those who first trod the bleak New-England shore, |in charge of a detachment to lay waste the villages in| 
But Major Hammerton was not ex-! 


was bequeathed to their descendants, whofought for South Carolina. 
their wives, theirchildren, and their home—every man |actly the man to carry the havoc and devastation of 
in such a cause wasa soldier; and although Burgoyne , warfare among the helpless and the innocent ; whilst 
was considered brave, yet his fondness for™ Indian war. | the atrocities practised by the Iudians disgusted him 


against him, whilst his pompous proclamations ren-|den, Earl Cornwallisissued the proclamation cen- 
pered him an object of ridicule. 
militia and countrymen at Bennington, though rather imprisonment, confiscation of property, or death, the 
heavy tothe British asto lossin numbers, was vet, generous feelings of his nature revolted againsta de- 
more serious in its consequences, thrdiigh the con- |cree that afforded to cruelty, malice, and ruffianism, 
fidence with which it inspired theenemy. A fewhun-|a full opportunity of indulging unrestrained barbarity ; 
dred undisciplined troops with rusty firelocks, scarcely ‘indeed, notwithstanding his rigid notions of obedi- 
1 bayonet amongst them, and no artillery, had defeated ence to command, the feelings of the maa almost over- 
two detachments from the army composed of veterans | powered the mechanism of the soldier, and he was on 
imured to service, well equipped, and having fourbrass|the point of retiringia disgust, when a_ circumstance 
field-pieces, which fell into the hands of the continent- | occurred that changed the tenor of his life. In con- 
als, together with a thousand muskets, nearly the same |stant occupation amid the rough usages of a barbarous 
number ofswords, and four bagszage-waggons. Before | war, that covered the country with blood and desola 
this victory, the irregulars were dispirited and alarmed, ltion, rancour and grief, Hammerton had but little 
bat now, elated with their triumph, they flocked to time for that social mtercourse with the world which 
swell the ranks of the American line, and gave addi-!softens the asperity of human nature, and binds, by 
tional stimulas to thateaergy which soon afterwards ties of endearing intercourse, the compact which 
set their country free. constitutes man the protector of the weaker sex.— 
It is no part of my intention to enter upon a detailed | He had never experieaced those emotions which cause 
history of transactions connected with the insurmount-/the heart-strings to vibrate: his attachments had 
able obstacles and disasters that constantly opposed!ever been devoted to his profession. Parents, bro- 
and beset Burgoyne, from the period of his meeting | thers, sisters, he had none;. and the few relatives who 


The success of the |signing all who had taken part in the outbreak to! vain. 





with the check at Bennington, at the time of his snr-| had honowred him with notice previousto his depart- 
render; suffice it to say, thatin the many sanguin ry ure from E, gland, had done so in a_ cold and forma) | 
con‘ests that took place, as well as the arduous and ha-|manner by no means accordant with hiswarmth of 
rassing duties on the banks of the Hudson, Augustus| temperament ; he was alone, but not desolate ; the path 
Hammerton established his reputation for bravery, dis-|to fame and rank was open before him, and he resolved | 
cipline, and good conduct ; buteven his short experi-|to earn, if he did net gain, both. But still there} 
ence showed him that several who conimanded were were seasons when his milder affections longed for) 
totally inadequate to fulfil the onerous obligations of something gentle to cling to—something more than! 
their office; they held the enemy too cheap, till adver- | merely the slight friendships of the world to attach him 
sity taught them the necessity of respecting the valor|to existence. 

of those foes whom they had looked upon with disdain.} He was in his twenty-second, year, when, in the| 


Wisdom with them was dearly purchased by the loss| neighborhood of Ninety-Six,a district of the upper 


they at once entered the building »:J demanded the 
prisoner. Trusting to the secrecy ofa particularspot, 
the ladies had concealed their father, and consequent- 


| ly, his presence at the cottage was denied; but a young 
| negro, in expectation of reward, betrayed the place of 
fare strongly embittered the feelings of the Americans beyond measure ; and when, after the battle of Cam-| his concealment. 


He was dragged forth, and though 
beauty and age pleaded for his life, yet they pleaded in 
Only time was allowed him to embrace his chil- 
dren, and bid farewell to his heart-broken father, for 
in less than ten minutes from the period ofhis dis- 
covery, his body-was_ heaving with convulsive death 
throes as it hung suspended from the branch of a fa- 
vorite tree, round the trunk of which his children had 
been accustomed to play inearlier years. Bat Indian 
cupidity and cruelty was yet unsatiated : the valuables 
were removed—the cottage burned to the ground— 
the plantation laid waste, and that which had been a 
smiling paradise, was inafew hours a scene of ruin 
and devastation. All would have probably shared the 
same fate (for by the decree all were equally culpable), 
but the avarice of the savages induced them to ‘spare 
the females, under the convicton that their redemption 
would be purchased by some one. 

Such was the position of affairs when Major Ham- 
merton encountered, them, and, for the first time in his 
life, love made an impression on his heart. The weep- 
ing Elizabeth chung to his knees, and with beseeching 
loaks, as well as earnest entreaties, imploredghim to 
save them from their implacable and cruel foes. Never 
did the bloody ruthlessness of warappear more hateful 
to Hammerton then at that moment; ‘but he knew the 
wily character of the harbarians he had to deal with, 
and therefore he endeavoured to restrain the impetu- 
osity of his temper, till thrown off his guard by the im- 
passioned appeals ofthe beautifnl girl, who fancied that 
the major’s coolness proceeded from indifference as to 
their fate, he demanded their relewse. Also! he was 
in a moment sensible of the illegality of his request, as 
well as the impossibility of enforcing it; for except a 


corporal and an orderly, he’was unattended, whilst the 
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experienced from him that rigid discipline for which he 
the most murderous in tliat part ef the world, and the had become proverbial, and which deadened the confi- 
exief instantly became seasible of his advantage. 


dence and filial feeling that a child should for 
My ‘dear brother does not speak withthe tongue of his parent. Bat still he devied them no indulgence 
wisdom,” said he calmly; “the father of his people has | consistent with their profession, and never suffered an 
decreed death for treason—is it not so?” opportunity to escape which promised to advance their 

By “the father of bis people,” Hammerton well un-| welfare and as he thought their own happiness. The 
derstood that Cornwallis was meant, and although e'dest, Augustus, combined in his disposition the high- 
distressed beyond measure at the conviction, yet the) spirited notions of his father, with maclt of the soft- 
fact was undeniable, that they were at the mercy of their | ened feelings of his mother; the youngest mosi strong- | plucked from the scabbard and plunged through the 
captors. ‘The place they were in was far distant from | resembled the latter ; and both were admired and be-| young man’s heart; the colotiel heard one heavy groan 


Yediaine mastered thirty ren. The tribe belonged ‘to 


nt: illegal a laa 
. 


. , an irresistible imp him 
to proceed towards. the gate. hi ‘inels had 
promptly — and received the ‘couhtersign as 

e approached, but at the most or rae = oe no 
one was to be seen, not a voice heard. The wrath 
of the commandant was raised to a pitch of uwngo- 
vernable fu He advanced towards the box, saw 
the suppo sentry asleep; his sword was instantly 








way of the posts; it was a piece of scenery rich in wild 
its | 
en, enveloping the dark-skinned | 4 : ; . Pp : : 

the prisoners, | Young lieutenant became aeqaaivted with a Spanish the mean time, the sentry returned with the lady, and 


ju curiauts. There was the tangled foliage, with 
many shades of gre 
warriers in their paint, who surrounded 
together with the major and his men, whose scarlet 
dresses, mingling with the drapery of the la gave 
a vivid etlect to thepicture. ‘lhe chief stood in the 
centre w th his battle-axe poise] upon his arm, and 
proposed to release his captives for a rinsom. 

«Name the ameunt,” exclaimed Hammearton., with 
eagerness, while the full blue eyes of Elizabeth beamed 
upon him throu gh her tears with gratitude. 

The chief enumerated his services, the sca'ps he 


ies, 


taken, the wounds he had received, enhanced the bean- | ; j lection 
}watchfulness of the commandant, and the severe what were his feelings as they extended the fine manly 
' 


punishment 
} caught. 


ty and qualifications of his prisoners, extolle } the gen- 
erosity of the British, aid then concluded by dem yn- 
ding an enormous suin for the release of the ladies 
andtheir father. 
promise the, amount, however extravagynt, but his 
principles of honoraud honesty revolted at the thought 
of deception ; besides, he had those to deal with whom 
it was very difficult, if not altogether impossible, to de- 
ceive. The Indians were able and willing auxiliaries 
against the continentals, and it was dangerons to depart 
from a strict line of integrity in dealing with chem.— 
Sal, Hammerton felt the ransom demanded was far 
teyond bis immediate means ; and, therefore, after a 
plausable harangue, in which he depreciated the value 
ot the captives, he finished with offering something 
more than halfthe sum demanded. The chief betray 

ed no-emotion ; there was not, the slightest symptom of 
anger or resentment ; not a muscle of his countenance 
changed; but raising his tomahawk, he cleft the skul! 
of the elder of the sisters, who fell dead at his feet.— 
‘The spectacle which followed no pen can describe: the 
aged grandfather sunk prostrate on the body of his 
son’s child; the kneeling sister clasped her hands 
in speechless horror, and gazed with stupified amaze- 
ment on the deed, Hammerton’s sword was instantly 
oat, but a dozen bows were bent, and the arrows drawn 
to the head, against his breas*. ‘I'he corporaljand the 
orderly held him back, and prevented him from rush- 
ing on certain destruction, while the chief, with folded 
urms remained unmoved at the sight of the bleeding 
victim before him. At length. 

**My brother is a chief,’ said he, pointing to the 
major’s uniform ; “his captives are his own, and the 
Huron does not interfere ; why then should my bro 
ther be angry with his friend for making the ransom 
less.” 

The truth instantly flashed upon Hammerton’s 
mind ; in lessening the amount proposed he had ur- 
willingly consigned the noble-minded Matilda todeath, 
for the savage, artful in his bargain, woa'd not reduce 
the terms forthethree, but by putting one of them 
aside. he at once entered upon the major’s offer, which 
he agreed to accept, and which the officer now unhesi- 
tatingly pledged his word should be forthcoming. ‘The 
usual preliminaries being arranged, the Indians re- 
signed possession; but on raising the venerable man. 
it was discovered that his spirit had passed away, and 
he was spared the infliction of further agony. The 
bodies of the dead were conveyed to the nearest post, 
where tiey were consigned to the tomb, and as soon 
as circumstances would admit, E!izobeth became the 
ma or’. wife, andene more affectionate, more faithful 
devoted never existed. But, alas! thei 
union was nn destined to endare. Mrs. Hanmerton 
ex ire | in giving birth to her second child. and the 
ma‘or ws left with a bereaved heart, that was never 
to love again, and two infant sons. 

We must now pass over a series of years, during 
which tlammerten was promoted to be lieutenant- 
colonel, and served in Holland, and other places, till 
the expedition against Sonth America, which his regi- 
ment e:n>arked, and was conveyed to the rivece Plate. 


Beth his sous held commissions under their father, and 


ar luere 





Hammerton felt an inelina‘ivn to| ¢ 
was extremely lovely, and she possessed those maf-|heipless infant. 


}young lieuteuant ; in short, 


loved by the regiment, in which they had in fact been |as the body fell to the ground, and then passed on 
educated. Soon after landing, having marched to the |to the guard-house to direet another man tobe sent 
neighborhood of Monte Video to besege the city, the to the gate. and a party to remove the dead. But in 


family, resident at a large tarm about seven miles from discovering what had occurred, he fled and joined the 


the city walls, and near to which @ strong post had ranks of the enemy. The colonel was still in the guard- 


been establishel to ent off all communication with the house when the corpse, together with the distracted 
interior. ‘The commond of this post was given to Isabella, who had been found prostrate on the bleeding 
Colonel Hammerton, ani the young lieutenant, whith body, were broughtia. But who can paint the stern 
a detachment of the regiment remained with his father |agony of the father when he beheld the lifeless form of 
Those who have been in South America must well his son, slain by hisown hand through intemperate 


. ° . | 
|recollect the fiseinating beauty of the females who |zeal, and heard the curses, “not loud but deep,” that 
had | seduced teany a soldier from his duty and aliegiance | were muttered by the guard. 


After perpetrating the 
ssert, notwithstanding the rigid rash act, reflection had wrought contrition; but now 


! 
if 


and induced them to « 
inflicted where the delinquent was figure of the young man upon the table, and he saw 
lio a moment that life was extinct; all the sigour of 

Donna Isabella, the eldest daughrer atthe farm, the soldier gave way, and the strong nan wept like a 
But we must pass over the scene.— 
whieh could not fal to attract admiration, as well) Isabella became an idiot ; the colonel was tried and 
attach the ailectionso/ a heart like that of the |acquitted, but he retired fromthe army. His second 
they became mutually|son could not be prevailed upon to quit his father, and 

/bound to each other, and entered upon their earnest obtaining leave of absence, they returned to England. 
ardent love, asif it was the only desirable good or de-| Here they found that the agent in whose hands he had 
llicht of existence. Colonel Hammerton was ignorant left the business of clearingthe incumbrances from 
of this ; for the young man was aware thatif it’ came! the family estate, had succeeded beyond his most san- 
to his fathers knowledge, he should be removed toa dis- | guine expectations—it was free, and he took posses- 
tance, and therefore the lovers communicated injsion. But remorse preyed upon his mina, and he 
secret, aud met as offen as prudence would allow. But\determined to withdraw from the world, to some wild 
at length the dispoistions for storming the city were spot where he might toil and nurse his grief in secret. 
made, and Colonel tlammerton and his men were or- | By the death of a relative, the place on Mahaica-creek 
dered to join the main body. But the colonel had | was bequeathed to him, and thither be went: nor 
received intelligence ofa strong force of irregular ca-| would his son remain behind ; he disposed of his com- 
valry and guerillas advanced upon the post, which it) mission, and employed his days in striving to soothe 


| ners 
|asts 


was absolutely neccessary to keep in check ; he there-|the affliction of his parent’s heart. The estate was 
fore determined to despatch his son to the general, in-|not large, and required but few slaves; yet on the 
forming him of the circumstance, and requesting |arrival of Hammerton, he made them cease from labor, 
further advice. Augustus received directiops to be|gavethem small allottmentsfor themselves, merely 
prepared for departure by daylight the following morn®) retaining their services when requiredy.and he com- 
ing, and strict injuctions were given that no one was|menced his own personal exertions in thé construction 
in the mean time to quit the fort. Evening approach-|of his botanical garden. Hospitable and generous, 
ed, and Augustus longed to ride tothe farm to ac-jall found plenty and a weleome at the Scltaire, but 
quaint Donna Isabella that he was about to leave her, | he himselfwas seldom seen. The son sometimes drove 
but would return as speedily as possible, and claim her|to the town—the father never: yet exercise renewed 
as his bride. But his father kept him in his presence his health ; the climate agreed with him; a desire to 
giving him various instructions, and enjoining him to a/ revisig the world, and place Edward in the seat of) his 
strict adherence to integrity of purpose ; it was late | ancestors, wasreviving in*his breast, when an occur- 
before they separated. and the last words of the com-| rence took pice that once more plgpged him into mis- 
mandant, were, that the lieutenant should hold him-jery and m Ss. 
selfin readines at a moments warning to mount and be | “Whatevenwas the colonel's motive for suffering his 
off. Sharp were the struggles in his breast between | negroes to live in comparative idleness, certain it is 
love and duty: the young man reverned his pareni,/that the plan produced disastrous results, not only to 
but he felt convinced that even the near relationship himself, but also to the neighboring planters: for the 
betweenthem would not screen him from the effects Solitaire soon became the refuge for the rnnaway,and 
of a breach of military disciplin ; and yet his very soul a rendezvous for all bad characters, who were easily 
sickened at the thoughts of leaving the place without concealed by day in the thick bush that had been sut- 
one parting word with Isabella. \fered to grow undisturbed, and at night when necessity 
It happened that the sentry atthe gate wasa young | compelled them, they engag’d in marauding excursions 
soldier, whom Augustus had more than once saved for subsistence. Nor were the colonel’s grounds more 
from punishment, and the grateful fellow longed to (ree from depredation than those ot his neighbors ; 
testify hy some means or other his sense of the obli-| whilst his tender plants, reared with much care and 
gation. Love overcame reason in the officer's breast, | labor, frequently were trodden down and destroyed.— 
and he easily prevailed upon the sentry to allow him) Remonstrancesand threats were equally unavailing, 
to take his post whilst he ran to the farm for the pur-|till at length he determined to make an example of the 
pose of delivering a note to Donna Isabella, informing first marander he could catch. For this purpose he 
her of his almost immediate departure, and earnestly secretly sallied forth after nightfall, armed with his 
soliciting her to accompany the bearer, that they might rifle. Edward, however, detected his father’s wateh- 
enjoy afew minutesinterview. Wrapped in the great- ings, and, apprehensive that he might fallinto ambush 
coat of the soldier, the young lientenantentered the generally contrived to be near him, though unseen.— 
sentry box, and, leaning against theside, weariness Nor were the negroes so ignorant of his whereabouts 
werpowered him, ard in the midst of ruminations of,as he imagined, but, unwilling to do him personal in- 
‘ appiness he fell aslep. jury. they hoped by intimidation to deter him from his 


it was a still, calm, cold night; thsstars were bright- practises; and, therefore, on one occasion theyessem- 
ly shining, and in the tfanquillity that prevailed none, bled ina body and entered the grounds. But the 


could have conjectured that the demons of mischief, r:scais had miscalculated their powers; the colonel 
were abroad to work evil. Yet so it was. The Col. was iosenble to tear,and boldly advanced upon the 
restless at the news he had received, could not remain staves, who, terrified at his daring, turned te retreat. 














Edward L 
of the negroes was to tempt his father into tho 

bash, he rushed forward withthe intention of prevent- 
ing him. Had he spoken—had his voice been heardl 
—thc catastrophe might have been spared, but, eager 
to save his parent, he thought notof himself. The) 
night was dark ; the colonel beheld some one hurrying | 
with rapidity upon him, and, satisfied it was a repro-) 
bateslave, he raised his rifle. It was a work of a| 
moment—there was a report—a flash; the young man 
sprang from the ground with a piercing shriek—he was | 
mortally wounded. ‘ 
For several days did the agonised father watch over | 
the couch of his dying son, aod could his sufferings | 
have appeased the angel of death, his life might have | 
been prolonged ; but the decr2e had gone forth, and, 
with his last breath, endeavoring to console his dis- 
tressed parent he expired- Thus fell two fine youths 
by the impetuous hand of a father, who, in losing his} 
children, was indeed bereaved and alone in the world. | 





} 
{ 


Once again he was tried for shedding the blood of his| 


offsping, and as before an acquittal followed ; but | 
bowed down to the earth with the affliction, his mind 
gave way under the hexvy pressure, and for months) 
he passed his whole time over the grave of Edward,| 
who was buried by the creek side. A tomb was or- 
dered from England, and placed upon the spot; a 
shrubbery in that luxuriant clime quickly grew around 
it, and the boatmen, as they rowup and down, tune 
their chaunts to the memory of the departed. 
Plantain grew round white maa grave, 
Bing row; 
Plautain grow round white man grave, 
Sing saafly row ; 

The colonel lived several years after my visit, a 
melanchely monument of the evils which spring 
from rashness and ungoverned resentment. He 
was at leagth found dead by the side of his son’s tomb. 
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hose of our subscribers, in N. York, who in- 
tend changing their place of residence the ensuing 
‘first of May, will please acquaint Mr. Wm. Boardman}! 


our agent ia that city. 





(G" REMOVAL.— The American Masonic Regis- 
der office, has been removed, tothe cornérof South 
Market and Division streets over the hat-storeof Mr. 
E S. Herrick. Entrance in Division-streec. 





((F Those of our subscribers whg intend changing 
their residenee im the city, will please motify the car- 
gier. , 





ATTEMPT To MURDER.—Under this imposing cap- 
tion, the Schenectady Reflector in noticing a recent 
race between two of our North River boats, says— 
«If the wholesale steamboat murders on the western 
waters will not deter the owners of steamboats here 
from carelessly and rashly jeoparding the sacrifice of 
human life, the travelling public can effect it by a 
practical application to their pockets—avoid their 
boats as you would apowder magazine in a thunder 
storm.” 

This is all very good advice, butunfortunately the 
fault is as much with the “ travellers,” as with the 
officers. The passengers,in too many instances be- 
come interested in the races, and it is by their counten- 

ance that racing is tolerated. When the feelings are 
excited, the consequences are lost sight of; and it is 
only when a blow up takes place, with some 20 or 30 
persons scalded, that the public manifest much “ vir- 
tuous indignation,” and then it lasts just 5 days, 

An anecdote, in point, is told of asouthern lady.— 
This lady who was a widow was in the habit of travel- 


to the late Oratorio. 


witnessed the whole, and suspecting that the |her plantation. She had once lost a large amount of 


property, by racing, and she resolved for the future 
never to travel in a boat, unless the captain would 
pledge his honor, that no racing should be allowed. 
One season, she shipped on board one of the beats a 
large supply ofbacon, for another murket, having ob- 
tained the usual pledge from the captain. She came 
onboard. Itso happened that an opposition boat, was 
to leave the wharf, half an hour after her departure.— 
By ana by, the opposition came dashing along in fine 
style. The lady, with several other passengers became 
nervous. “The oppesition boat was gaining on them.— 
The lady paced the deck, her eye one moment on the 
captain, and then on the otherboat. At last she ask- 
ed the Captain. if his boat had as much steam as could 
be prudently carried. The Capt. said he thought so. 
But still the other boat gained on them. The lady fid- 
getted, but the boat in mockery to her feelings kept on 
its steady and safecourse. A feeling of impatience 
became general among the the passengers—and the 
lady said to the captain in an under tone, that it would 
really be mortifying to have so ill looking a boat to go 
pastthem. ‘But, Madam,” says the captain, “I gave 
my word to you that I would not allow aay undue trial 
of speed, and [ mustkeep my word.” “ Welj, cap- 
tain, the other passengers appear so apxious{o get in 
first, that I willrelease youfrom your promise this 
time, for I know your boat can carry more steam with 
safety.” By this time, the opposition was only a few 
rods astern,—the word was given “let her go.” Wood 
was split up, the best pieces selected, but still the 
other boat gained slowly. At last the lady could 
tand it no longer: “Captain,” says she. “we must 
beat that boat.—Let the men break opena cask of 
bacon—that will do.” The cask was broken open, the 
bacon was added to the flame, and the result was the 
bacon was burnt up, but the boat srar! 





Tur rate Oratorio.—A writer in the Eve Journal 
of Tuesday, has some very sensible remarks in relation 
His remarks, however, will not 
be duly appreciated: Among otherthings he says— 
“ From the manner in which the house was filled on 
the first night, aad the ynhquivocalgign-{of surprise 
and pleasure ezhibited, I confidently expected to find 
the Church thronged nightly by admiring crowds; 
that this taste of a feast, would have brought the par- 
ticipators again apd agajn to the banquet: but such I 
regret to say was not the case ; the audiences have in- 
deed been in every respect, except jn numbers, all that 
could be desired, but in this important particular, the 
second and third night were very deficient.” 

The whole secret of the matter is, that there wasa 
lamentable oversight in fixing the price of admission. 
If the charge of the last night, had been fixed for the 
former ones, the piece would have hada_ respectable 
run for eight orten nights at least. Putting the price 
down made the matter worse, it was a kind of left han- 
ded permission to the second table, which unfortunate- 
ly touched the pride of many, who like Caleb Balder- 
stane will forego a great deal of comfort and enjoy- 
ment “‘a’ for the ereedit of the family”. 





Kingston U. C. was visited with a very destructive 
fire, on Friday last, occasioned by some sparks from 
the Steam-boat Telegraph, while that vessel was} fir- 
ing up. About 75 houses were destroyed, together 
with a Steam-boat, 5,000 barrels of flour, several schoo- 
ners. laden with flour, &c. Fifty kegs of powder be- 
came ignited, which was the means of scattering the 





ling up and down the Mississippi with the produce of|fire. Providentially, no liyes were lost. 





with Mr. Swartwout, in the defalcations to goverment- 
has written to the Hon. Mr. Vanderpool, of Congress 
denying all connection with S. and asking the appoint, 
meut of a committee to investigate the affair. He says, 
* I beg leave to avail myself of your kind proffers of 
continued friendship for me, to my son, who has _re- 
cently returned from the United States, and to request 
your aid in procuring the appointment of a committe 
who shall be empowered during the ensuing recess of 
Congress, to interrogate most specially all persons, and 
examine all offices, books and paper, in any wise con- 
nected with the collection of the revenue in the south- 
ern district of New York from the 14th of April 1834, 
unto the dresent time.” 

He further says, that if the same rule of adjustment 
is applied to the settlement of his accounts, as has 
been judically settled in like cases, the government 


will be found upon investigation to be in his (Price's) 
debt. 





Nicnox’s AMPHITHEATRE —This establishment is 
now among us, and may be put downas the most 
splendid affair in the country. Its internal arrange- 
ments are unique, and forcibly remiad the spectator 
of the Amphitheatre’s and Ayena’s of the olden age 
which we read of. Every thing connected with this 
splendid concern is in the best style. Madigan and 
young Nichols, are the best equestrians we have ever 
seen. Even the clown once in a while perpetrates an 
original, not found in the stereotype edition of old 
saws and wonrout trueisms. 





Vanva1ism.—The Monument of General Brock— 
which was erected by his countrymen to his memory 
in Canada, has been shamefully destroyed by some 
villian, without any apparent motive, other than fiend- 
ish nalignity, which does sometimes exist ia the hu- 
man breast. No man was more respected for his many 
virtues than Gen. Rrock, although our enemy during 
the war, and we trust that this outrageous desecration 
of his memory will be visited on the authors of it, with 
the virtuous indignation of an abused commnpnity..— 
We hope the villian is not an American. 








Land Sales.—lowa Gazette of the 4th inst., notices 
the close of the land sales at Burlington and states that 
the whole amount received during the sales, amoun- 
ted te three hundred and fifty seven thousand five hun- 
dred doilars—of this, $255, 000 was in silver, and $55, 
000 in gold. 





O. K: & V. G. The Boston Post says that a distjn- 
guished Senator at Washington, has avowed his deter- 
mination to vote against the appointment, to any office 
ofany man who wears on his upper lip a bunch of 
hair, no matter how strong his political recommenda- 
tions. 





Death of Judge Wnite.—The Knoxville Times of 
the 10th inst., announces the demise on the morning 
that day of the Hon Hugh L. White, The event had 
been daily expected for some weeks previous. 





Tue Museum, continues to afford additional at- 
traction. Yankee Hill, who hasno equal in his line, 
has been engaged with Miss Reynolds, for a shor 
‘ime, and will undoubtedly draw full houses. 





The President of the U. S. has directed, that all 
Mechanics and labourers, in the employ of the govern- 
ment, shall work ten hours a day, and no more, 







































~-in consequence of having indulged too much in drin- 










Tue Jarvis Cask nexvewen.—The Hartiord Re- 
view notices a rumour that Mrs. Jarvis,lady of theRev. 
Dr. Jarvis, has petitioned the Court of Chancery of 
New York for a diverce, with an appropriation of a 
part of his property in that city, and that the Rev. Dr. 
has been notified to appear and show cause why such 
petition shall not be granted. 











During the last ten years thé United States are said 
to have imported $82,000,000 worth ef iron, chiefly 
from Engtand. 

The Wisconsin Enquirer mentions asa fact not gen- 
erally known, that a large quantity of copper ore has) 
been shippedfrom the western part of that territory to 
England, within the past year, to be smelted. It is 
said that the ore is of so valuable a quality that it yields 
the ¢xporters a handsome profit.’ 

Church burned.—The biick church, at Salem, 
Washington county, was wholly destroyed by fire last 
Sunday. It cost $10,000, and is the third edifice the! 


| 





congregation has lost by fire. 











(A Court Martial will assembly at the Navy Yard 
in Philadelphia, on Monday, the 25th of May, for the 
trial of charges against Commodore Jesse D. Elliott; 
Commodore Jacob Jones will be President, and John 
M. Read, Esq., of Philadelphia, Judge Advocate. 





{During the last ten years, the United States are 
said to have inported $85,000,000 worth ofiron, chief 
ly from England. ; 





(G> A Carv.—The Treasurer of the Orphan Asyl- 
um acknowledges the receipt of $125 61 cts., the a- 
vails of the gratuitous exhibition given by Mr. S, H. 
Nicso3s, proprietor of the Victory Arena and Great 
Western Circus, on Thursday ‘afternoon, for the 
benefit af the above. institution. ..« 








Intelligence. 


Bffect of Intemparence.—Thomas Colmine, a Cana- 
dian by birth, by tradea bootmaker, residing at 74 East 
Broadway, yesterday created considerable disturbance 


king. is noise attracted a crowd about his residence, 
and the neighbors to put a stop to the annoyance, sent 
for a Sunday officer. Colmine, or hearing of this, has- 
tened up stairs and precipated himself from the attic 
window on to the sidewalk, thereby breaking his arm. 
It is feared that the unfortunate man will have to suffer 
amputation. Such is the lamentable issue of a fit of 
drunkenness and the consequent temporary insanity 
of a citizen. who bears the reputation of a reasonable 
and industrious person in his state of usual sobriety.— 
Signal. 





Murder.—A highly respectable lady named Hill, 
residing at Hempstead, L. J., was murdered by her ne- 
croon Thursday last. He was working inthe garden 
of her house, and she was giving him directions, when 
he struck her over the head twice with his spade—she 
died two hours afterwards. He was anested, and a 
verdict of wilfal murder recorded against him. He 
now pretends to be mad, and says that the Lord told 
him to do it. 





SacrILEGE.—An ostensorium was stolen out of St. 
John's church of this city, on Tuesday, whilst the me- 
chanics were employed at the completion of the vestry 
The article cost $70 ; to the thief it would not be worth 
$10. The ring and rays only were of silver, the stand 
was plated. It is hoped the daring perpetrator of this 
outrage will be detected.— Argus. 





_ Destructive gration.— We learn by a gentleman 
jyst from Hanover, Pa., that the Female Academy at 

cSherry’s town was .entirely destroyed by fire on 
Thursday night. It wasknown by the name of St. 
John’s Academy, and was a branch of the: Emmetts- 
burgh Institution. Bolt. Post. 


oo ad 

Pigg, residing in Canton, 
Miss., deliberately and most waatonly murdered a dep- 
uty sheriff of Madison county, named William J Nor- 
ment, a couple of weeks since. igg's property had 
been levied on by the Sheriff, and while Norment was 
joculatly and in a friendly manner talking with Pigs 
in relation to a thread made by the latter to whip the 
Sheriff and all his officers, Pigg raised a gun heavily 
loaded with slugs, which he fired at Norment, and shot 
him dead on the spot. The murderer was with much 
difficulty preserved from the vengeance of the mob, and 
lodged in Vicksburgh jail. 


Distressing Accident.—On Tuesday last, Wm. F. 
Burnett, aged 14 years, son of the late John Burnett, 
Esq. of this County, was killed by the falling of a tree 
He was on horseback riding through the woods with 
his brother, who saw the tree as it was falling, and im- 
mediately gave the alarm, butbefore the unfortunate 
youth, had time to spur his horse out of the way, the 
tree strack him upon the head with such force that it 
broke his skull and killed both him and his’ herse in- 
stantly.— Bruns. Ad. 





TEXAS.—We yesterday received, by favor of our 
attentive correspondent at Galveston, Texas papers to 
the 9th inst., but find inthem little to note: Nothing 
further has been heard at Houston in relation to the 
massacre at San Antonio.—The sufferings of the pris- 
oners taken by the Cumanches are represented to be of 
the niost appalling description, and it was considered 
doubtful what course the savages would pursue toward 
the unfortunate captives. That they will visit upon 
them terrible retribution for the massacre at San Anto- 
nio, was apprehended, and‘an attack upon Bexar was 
anticipated.— Sun. 





Announcing the Demise of exralied persons in China. 
The lady of his Excellency, the Hoppo, died lately 
at Canton, Her death was announced inthe Tartan 
manner, by saying “that she had gone to ramble a- 
mong the genii.” The governor, and all the great of- 
ficers of the province, called and expressed their ‘ver- 
ation.’ The phrase is not oneof grief, but rather one 
of anger and indigmation. 





Slide of Earth in Canada.—On the morning of the 
4th inst., a large tract of land of several hundred acres 
near three rivers, Lower Canada, slid off into the river 
There were upen it two houses, cows,’ and other do- 
mestic animals, and five hundted sugar maple trees.— 
The land went off gradually, and the inhabitants (in- 
cluding the men employed inmaking sugar. who took 
the alarm as soon as they saw'the trees moving,) made 
their escape. 





Strangled.—A druken female in England, recently 
went to bed with her bonnet on. . In that restlessness 
which intoxication often creates, she fell out of bed, 
and her bonnet becoming fastened between the bed- 
stead or bed-post and the wall: she wasso drunk as 
not to be able to unloose the strings and was in conse- 
quence strangled. 





The bill to aid the Albany Medical College, (by an 
annual appropriation of $5,000 for five years,) passed 
the Assembly on Saturday with scarcely a diasenting 
voice. The fact speaks for itself of the high and de- 
served popularity of the institution among all who have 
the opportunity to judge of its excellence as a schoo! 
of medicine. —Argus. 





As Awret Deata.—In Adams county, IIl., a few 
days since, the lifeless body of a man named Taylor, 
was found in a situation, disclosing the fact that he died 
in a most honible manner. He went out alone to cut 
timber in the woods, and it appears thata log which he 
was at work upon rolled, and throwing him upon his 
bank, passed on to his thigh, where it stopped, and no 
exertion which he could make could remove it. He 
was thus held uatil he died—it was eleven days from 


the time that the accident eee the body was 








discovered. From the appea round around 
he must have lived several days an and used 
extraordinary exertions to-extri if. 






Davin Crocxert.—The Boston Traveller has been 
informed that the son of Col. Crockett, (a member of 
congress from Tennessee,) has received information 
inducing him to believe that the report in relation to 
his father being in one of the mines of Mexico, is cor- 
rect. Steps will be :mmediately taken to ascertain its 
truth, and procure his liberation. 





Teornacne.—The following is a safe and speedy re- 
lief for this. most excruciating complaint. Take alum 
and common salt, pulverise them, and mix them up in 
equal quantities;then wet a small piece of cotten cause- 
ing the mixed powders to adhe, and place it in the 
hollew tooth. A sensation of coldness will immedi- 
ately follow, which will gradually subside, and with it 
the tormeuts of the toothache. 


Militia Fines.—Within the last two years, fines have 
been collected in the city of New York, by brigade 
courts martial, to the amount of $16,700; a very large 
part of which has been exhausted in the expenses at- 
tending said boards. 
ee 





MWAARRIBDs 


On the 20th inst, in this city, by the Rev. J. Leo- 
nard, Jr., Andrew M. Jackson, of the city, of New York 
to Mary Aan Wallace, of this city. 


‘AT ESEIOINS | 11 CEC EEE 
DIUD. 

On Sunday, 19th inst. of a lingering illness, which 
she bore with christian fortitude, Mary, wife of James 
Sickles, in the 6fith year of he: age. . 

At N. York Pena, wife of Zophar Jarvis, 45. Miss 
Frances E. Kimball, 27. Phebe, wife of Jacob Bell, 
51. Samuel B. eldest son of Gideon Lee. Thomas 
Sullivan, 26. Catharine, wife of Joseph Regan, 30. 
Maria, wife of David Driver,39. John Sutton, 67 
Maria P. Panghaine, 19. John Hone, 31. 

At Peekskill, Henry Rundell, 35. 

At Sing Sing, John Urmy, 65. 








NNIVERSARY OF 8:. JOHN THE BAPTIST.—The Ma- 
sonic Fraternity of the City of Troy, have resolved to cele- 
brate the approaching Anniversary of St. John the Baptist, and 
respectfully mvite the attendance of the Companions, 
and Sir Knights in good standing at St, John’s Hall, in said city, 
on the 24th of June next, te unite with them in the festivities ef 
OR Seapecnd tue total 
t is expecte o Encampment of Kaight’s Templars, 
and the appendant orders, will at that time be public! ituts 
and its officers installed in due and ancie wey way ne 
J. Heexsan, Secretary A. L. 
Wm. Perkins Sec'ry A. C. 
S. C. Lreserr. Rec'r A. Ey 
Joun S. Perry, W. M. A. 1.7 
Jorn G.Cannr, H.P. A.C. | 
Tuomas T. Wetts, G. C.A. E. 


Troy April 18, 5840. Committee of Arrangemenst. 





CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 


Temple Enc t ; Albany Qd Friday, 
Temple R. A, C , | Albany 2d & ath ‘Tuesday 
Mount Vernon , | Albany Ist d& 3d Thursusy, 
Temple Lodge, Albany Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Lodge, Troy Ist & 3d Tuesday, 
Apollo Chapter, « Troy 2d & 4th Tuesdey. 
we Encampment, | Troy 3d Mourns g. 

x Lansingburg Ist & 3d ‘Luesday 
Olive Branch Bethany Gen ist Wednesday. 
Genesee EF t, | Lockport Nia 








"| Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 3d Saturday, p. f. 
Wheeling Va. | Ist Monday. 
«> | 9d Thursday. 


Ohio Lodge. No 101, 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, 








Wheeling F.ncampment “6 2d Monday ev 0 month. 
Washiugton Council, a ist Saturday.’ 

Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, last Thursday. 

Oneida Chapter, 57. - Ist Thursday. 

Utica Encampment,3 bad 3d Tuesday. 





THE AMER CAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published every Saturday by L,G. HOFFMAN ° 
Corner of South Market and Division Sts. Albany. 


Trrms.—To city subscribers, Two Dollars and Fifty 

Cents ayear. To subscribers who receive their papers 
by mail, Two Dollars, payable on the receipt of the 4th 
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MASONIC SONG. 
Tunge—Auld lang syne. 


Adieu! my friend, alas! adieu 
To those delightfal streams 
Of pleasure, that I’ve shar’d with vou, 
On friendship’s pleasing themes, 
My friends, &c. 


Oft have I met your fond embrace, 
With hands in friendship join’d; 
Ott has it fill’d my heart with bliss 
Which cannot be defin'd, 
My friends, &c. 


Oft have we met, as friends should meet, 
Each by the other blest; 
When ev’ry moment had its sweet, 
And ev'ry joy itszest, 
My friends, &c. 


Your kindness on my heart I'll write, 
Your friendship and your love; 
When | esteem such blessings light, 
Forget, my heart, to move, 
My friends, &c. 


Accept what I can ne'er reveal, 
What words can ne'er impart— 
The warm emotions that I feel, 
Fresh flowing from my heart, 
My friends, &c. 


May friendship, harmony, and love, 
And ev'ry joy be thine, 
That heart can wish or life improve;— 
itis a prayer of mine, 
My friends, &c. 


And when, at last, as soon we must 
Be, summon’'d to the tomb, 
O! may we meet among the blest, 
Clad in immortal bloom, 
My friends, &c. 


Then there, among angelic choirs, 
Harmonious voices raise, 
And strike aloud celestial lyres, 
‘To our Granp Masten’s praise, 
My friends, &c, 





THE NUN. 


BY EMMA C. MANLY. 





She was very fair 
And intellect had poured its richest light 
Upon her nature; but. alas for her! 
She had a woman's heart, and Love too soon 
Twined his light fetters round her spivrit’s wing, 
Binding it downto earth. Her life bad been 
Like acalm summer's day, and she had dreamed 
T+s hours away’mid those sweet fantasies 
Taat youthful feeling loves. No threatening cloud 
Had darkened her pure heaven of sinless thought, 
She looked on all things with the loving eye 
Of happy innocence, and her sweet voice 
Was like the carol of young birds in spring, 
The echo of a glad and joyous heart. 
Alas! alas! that grief should enter here! 
But never yet was gentle woman led 
By intellect to happiness. The light 
Of genius serves butto itlume the waste 
Ofblighted hope, and she who rashly fans 
The sacred flame, like the poor Hindoo wife, 
Lights her own funeral pyre. Avy, Aline loved 
As the heart lovesin youth—as women love 
In every season. Genins, beauty, ail 
That man can prise, or woman boast, were given 
As offerings toonedeity. Stie lived 
But in his presence. Absence wawto her 
The soul's deep midnight; for he was the sun 
Ofher bright world of dreams, and her young heat, 
Like Memnoo’s heart, beneath his eyes alone 
Gave out its hidden musick. {[t was deep, 
Intense devotion, pure as infancy, 


Yet strong as death, which dwelt within her breast. 


tenderness could scarce repay 
Such self-forgetting love. But, ah! the lot 
Of woman was upon her, and she met 
A woman's recompense. 


The time had come 
For their first parting now, and days passed on; 
Yet bright antieipatioris filled her heart, 
And she was happy. But long weeks and months 
Rolled by, and yet he came not. ‘'hen the fose 
Faded from Aline’s cheek; yet she was calm; 
And, though her lips grew paler, it still wore 
Its quiet smile; but, oh! what eye could trace 
The daily withering of her heart, theslow 
Protracted martyrdom of hope! At length 
‘They told her he was married. No reproach 
Broke from her lips, but meekly, like a flower, 
She sunk beneath the blow. ‘he heavy hand 
Of sickness fell upon her, and she prayed 
‘l'o leave a scene of suffering and of sin. 
But death came not; and, when the healthful flow 
Oflife’s pure current came again, she turned 
From all her former jeys, and found her home 
Within a convent’s walls. 


When I first saw her, five long years had past, 
And peace once more dwelt in her heart. Her cheek 
Was pale as marble, and her fextures wore 
The settled calmness of a spirit schooled 
By early suffering. The fierce storm had past, 
But left its trace ofdesolation. Time 
Had done hiskindly work, and she could smile 
Once more withcheerfulness; but when she spoke 
Of earlier days, a soft and dewy light 
Shore in her dovelike eyes, as if a tear 
Had burst from its sealed fountain. 





From the Lady's Book. 
*TIS MY WIFE AND INFANT BOY. 


There is atie | may not sever, 
Though fond pleasures pass away; 

And aspell which binds me closer, 
In afflietion’s darkest day: 

Though the cries of wo surround me, 
Or the laugh of festive joy, 

O! that spell doth still enchant me; 
"Tis my wife and infant boy. 


Yes! the smiling world deccives us, 
Andits mirth is oft unkind; 

And its gilded pleasures leave us, 
Not a lasting joy behind: 

But though oft it hath deceived me, 
Now it can no moredecoy, 

For a halo shines around me— 
"Tis my wife and infant boy. 


There are scenes of wild commotion, 
There is many a tender theme, 
There are thrills of deep emotion 
Felt ia faney’s pictur'd dream: 
But a dearer spell enchains me; 
A spell of rapturous joy, 
Draws its silken chords around me, 
Tis my wife and infant boy. 


Once the sound of mirth could charm me, 
With its wild enchanting strain, 
But it never more can harm me, 
Or its sound enchant again: 
For a sweeter tie doth bind me; 
And my happier thoughts employ, 
(More the world could never give me,) 
"Tis my wife and infant boy. 


Yet the minstrel’s harp L cherish, 
And I féve to hear its strain, 
And I would not have it perish, 
No, nor seek the ezrin vain: 
But when its wild notes thrill me, 
And inspire my heart with joy, 
O! I wish for no one near me, 
But my wife and iofant boy. 








Too soon! too soon'—how oft that word 
Comes o'er the spirit like a spell; 





Awakening every mournful chord 












Of hopes that perished in their noon— 
Of youth decay’'d—too sogu!—too soon! 


| Too soon!—too svon'—it is a sound 
«| "To dim the s ght, with many a tear; 


As bitterly we gaze around, 
And find how {ew we loved are here! 
| Oh'—when we sliall again commune 


; . » ! 
“4 With those we |ust—too soon! too soon! 


Too soon'—too soon'—how wilt that tone 
Bursts on our dearest hours ot bliss, 
And leaves us Silent and alone, 
‘T'o muse on such atheme as this; 
To frown upon the quiet moon, 
Whose parting light comes all tov soon! 


Too soon! too soon'—if e’er were thine 
{ The joys, the fears, the hopes of love; 
If thou hast knelt before the shrine 
Of beauty in some starlight grove; 
| Whose lips, young roses breathed of June, 
Thou'st wept those words—too soon!—tvo sogn! 


Too soon is stamp'd on every leaf, 
In characters of dim decay! 
Too soon is writ in tears of grief, 
On all things fading fast away! 
Oh! is there one terrestial boon, 
Our hearts lose not—too soon!—too soon! 








CONTRARIES PLEASE THE LADIES. 
A fool and a knave, with different views, 
For Julia’s hand apply; 
The knave, to mend his fortune sues, 
The fool, to please his eye. 
| Ask you how Julia will behave? 
Depend on't for a rule, 
If she’s a fool, she'll wed the kuave, 
| If she’s a knave, the fool. 
} 
| 
| 


THE PROVINCE OF WOMAN, 
BY HANNAH MOORE. 


As some fair violet, loveliest of the glade, 
| Sheds its mild fragrance on the lonely shade, 

| Withdraws its modest head trom public sight, 

Nor courts the sun, nor seeks the glare of light; 
Should some rude hand profanely dare intrude, 

And bear its beauties from its native wood, 

Exposed abroad its languid coluurs fly, 

| Its form decays, and all its odours die. 

Se woman, born to dignily retreat, 

Unknown to flourish, and unseen be great; 

To give domestic life its sweetest charm; 

With softness polish, and with virtue warm; 

Fearful of fame, unwilling to be known, 

Shoulda seek but heaven's applanses ind her own: 
Should dread no blame but that which crimesimpari, 
The censures of a self-condemning heart. 
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PERILOUS SITUATION OFA CHILD. 

Fear seized her soul. The mother saw her child 

Upon the rock that overhung the water, 

And shrieked to it, in hurried accents wild, 
“Come down you slut! ‘ou know you hadnt 

oughter.” 
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